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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


According to one of his recent letters Mr. Chamberlain’s 
motive for proposing the Food ‘Tax was to benefit the 
British workman. At an earlier stage it was to keep the 
Empire together. How much it will benefit the workman 
may be judged from the comparison of the position of the 
workman in the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, given in the Board of Trade memorandum, the 
most important parts of which are reproduced in another 
page. The position of unskilled workmen in particular, 
both in this and other countries, leaves much to be desired, 
and we should all be glad to see it improved. But this is 
not the point immediately in question. We have to ask 
whether there is the slightest ground for suggesting that a 
change of fiscal policy would effect the desired improve- 
ment, and on this question a comparison of the available 
data is favourable to Free Trade. Wages in the United 
Kingdom are higher than in any European country. 
They are about 50 per cent. higher than German wages, 
and while wages in both countries are increasing, ours are 
fully maintaining their lead. They are lower than in the 
United States, but the United States is not maintaining 
its lead, for wages in this country are rising faster. This 
applies to money wages. If we take cost of living into 
account the case is strengthened, for cost of living has, on 
the whole, declined most in this country. <A “real wages” 
curve would show remarkably favourable results to the 
United Kingdom. It may be added that a glance at the 
American wages curve in the official memorandum shows 
that the McKinley Tariff was followed by a check in the 
upward movement of money wages. 


One of the most instructive tables of the Inquiry Blue 
Book will be found on page 171. It is an ingenious at- 
tempt to represent by the method of index numbers the 
estimated average ad valorem equivalent of the import 
duties levied by certain foreign countries and British 
colonies on our principal exports. The result is the follow- 
ing table: 

A COMPARISON OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL TARIFFS. 


Per cent. 

Russia ... — iit 
U.S.A. ~ Et i 
Austria- Hungary iia ne es Oe 
France ... she ae oe OF 
Italy... aoe eee one on Oe 
ys yl ai wi * aes ww. 25 
Canada.. a ae ke ing 
Belgium i ase oe oo 
New Zealana ... ae 
Australian Commot wealth.. —— 
South African Customs Union (new 

tariff) nae én “m © 


While exactitude is not claimed for ‘ese calculations, the 
method followed by the Board of Trade, which is fully ex- 
plained in the memorandum, is well thought out, and it 
may be taken that the above figures are a fair representa- 
tion of the facts. 


The first thing that strikes us is the fact that the list, as 
it is an index to the height of the tariff walls erected by 
the countries and colonies named, shows that industrial 


and commercial prosperity do not vary with the heights 
of those barriers. Russia heads the list in its devotion to 
Protection, but if we estimated its industrial efficiency by 
the method of index numbers, we should find it lagging 
after all the other countries named. Austria-Hungary. 
again, with the number 35, is above Germany, so far as Pro- 
tection is concerned, but precedence in Protection again 
does not spell precedence in commerce. Busy little 
Belgium, which cannot find elbow room within its tiny 
borders for its great activities, thrives on one of the lowest 
tariffs in Europe; while Italy, which denies food to its 
people, figures far above it as a devotee of the Customs 
barrier, but far below it as an industrial force. 





The Russian tariff puts the efforts of Mr. Dingley to 


shame. The following are the duties on cotton piece 
goods : 
Per cent. ad valorem 
Unbleached ... pli ea ... 207 
Bleached ae ee ae ... 169 
Printed . ee a ae ... 246 
Dyed, &e. ve te .- 191 


It is small consolation to know that these duties do far 
more harm to the Russians than they do to us, and that 
they apply not only to ourselves, but to other countries. 
However, that retaliation would fail to reduce them mate- 
rially, is shown by the fact that the existing duties are the 
best Germany could obtain after a tariff war of three years’ 
duration (1872-4). How, then, can we expect, with a 
modest 10 per cent. duty on manufactures, to succeed 
where other nations with first-class fighting tariffs have 
failed? Moreover, what retaliation against Russia means 
is shown by the following analysis of our imports from 
Russia in 1902: 


Food .. ‘ £13,500,000 
Raw materials 10,000,000 
Manufactures ‘ 170,000 
Miscellaneous _... 5 2,000,000 

£25,670,000 


It is clear from this analysis that to retaliate upon Russia 
would mean that, after having been struck upon one cheek, 
we should smite ourselves upon the other. 


It is not a little remarkable that Protectionists do not 
quote, as a shining example of the effects of Protection, the 
case of China. The Flowery Land has for  thou- 
sands of years practised “ self-containment.” It has 
eaten its own food—or starved, and used its own manu- 
factures—or gone without. And not only has it been a 
gigantic Home Market Club for thousands of years, but it 
has practised eternal Protection by erecting /:Aim barriers 
at as many points as possible on its roads and waterways. 
Strange it is that many British writers who have declaimed 
against these same /ikin barriers, and deplored the con- 
servative folly which leads the Chinese ¢o have as few deal- 
ings as possible with “ foreign devils,” should fail to see 
that it is the Chinese spirit which informs the pseudo- 
Zollverein movement. 





The statistics compiled by the United States Consul at 
Bradford with reference to the exports from that district 
to the American market are distinctly encouraging for Free 
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Traders. In 1902 the exports above £10 in value 
amounted to £1,87 3.299, as compared with £1,148,595 in 
1g01, and the total for the current year promises to reach 
the two millions of pounds. Last year's total was the 
largest since 1897, during part of which year the Wilson 
tariff was in operation. There can be no doubt that the 
trade in worsted coatings has come to a standstill; on the 
other hand, handstuffs exported reached a higher total last 
vear than any since 1897. Bradford writers do not admit 
that the tariff has been the decisive factor in the shrinkage 
which has taken place in some departments of the Ameri- 
ean trade. As the Yorkshire Daily Observer points out, 
Bradford “ could not expect to go on indefinitely taking the 
crea ‘ profit in a continent thousands of miles away with 
vast resources of her own.” How the worsted coating 
trade with the United States could have been kept in the 
Bradford district by placing duties on American imports it 
is for Protectionists to show. In any event, the natural 
growth of American industry must have exercised an un- 
favourable influence on the Bradford trade far more appre 
ciable than the effect of the comparatively small question 


of tariffs 


We are glad to welcome in the Zndependent Review a 


fresh recruit for the Free Trade press. A passage in the 
introductory article deals with Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
by pitting against it a different view of Imperial unity. 

‘ . That path (Mr. Chamberlain's) will never lead to 
the Empire’s greatness nor to its unity. The true Imperialist 
will look elsewhere. The glory of our colonies consists, not 
in their fiscal system, but in their social institutions ; it is by 
approximating to the latter, and not by adopting the former, 
that we shall draw nearer to them. . . . It is by com- 
munity of ideals that the Empire will grow together, ina 
natural, spontaneous union, such as no violent and artificial 
means can ever realise. We cannot change the foundations 
on which our prosperity rests, nor do we wish to 
coerce our colonies to adapt their fiscal methods 
to ours. Convinced that our system is not only 
best for ourselves, but in the long run wisest for 
all people, we must be content to wait, in the hope that they, 
who are so far ahead in so many things, may learn from us 
where we believe ourselves in advance of them. If that 
should ever come to pass, if the ideas of Free Trade should 
ever win our colonies’ allegiance as they have won ours, then 
the time will have come for a cluser political union to supple- 
ment the union of sentiment ; and the Empire, friendly with 
all nations and free from domestic friction, will stand as one 
great Power, exerting its influence on the side of peace, 
industry, and justice throughout the world. That is the 
vision of those who realise the true significance of Empire ; 
and they must fight for their ideal against those who, seekirg 
to compass a premature union by violence, would substitute 
a sordid and treacherous for a sure and spiritual bond, and 
would degrade and brutalise the part our race should play in 
the world’s history.” 


Dr. Cannan and Mr. Hugh Bell contribute special articles 
on “Colonial Preference” and “ Protection and the Steel 
Trade” respectively. Dr. Cannan explains with great 
lucidity the inherent wastefulness of “ preferential arrange- 
ments.” Mr. Hugh Bell speaks as an expert on everything 
connected with iron and steel. Perhaps the most instruc- 
tive passage in his article is the brief account of the many 
storms which have been weathered by the industry during 
the past century. In face of the catastrophe occasioned by 
new methods of production and the shifting of industry 
from one locality to another, the disturbance occasioned 
by the occasional “dump” is seen in its true proportional 
insignificance. 





On another page we give an account of Australian opinion 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme by Mr. C. H. Chomley, who 
has been closely associated with the Free Trade movement 
in Australia. Coming at the same time as the important 
pamphlet, “ Free Trade and Tariff Reform,” issued by Sir 
J. Causton and Sons, it should suffice to show the existence 
of a large body of Australian opinion opposed to Mr. Cham- 


berlain’s policy. The account of South African opinion 
which we published recently, shows a similar or even 
stronger opposition in that part of the Empire, while we 
know that Canadian opinion is also deeply divided. There 
remains Mr. Seddon, who is solid for the Preferential 
scheme. 

The crisis in the German cement industry, to which we 
recently called attention, was, it appears, the direct result 
of the Protectionist system. ‘Two years ago a bill was 
submitted to the Prussian Landtag authorising the con- 
struction of a new inland canal which would have facilitated 
the conveyance of produce from the Eastern provinces to 
the seaports. For the construction of this canal immense 
quantities of cement would have been required, hence the 
German works increased their output enormously in order 
to meet the anticipated demand. But the Prussian land- 
owners, who had just received from the Government pro- 
mises of increased protection under the forthcoming tariff, 
perceived that the canal would facilitate the carriage of 
American grain into the interior and thus neutralise the 
effects of the grain duties. They consequently compelled 
the Government to withdraw the measure. ‘The result was 
that the cement industry, left with 2normous stocks on 
hand, was completely disorganised, the Kartell lost control 
ot prices and the makers <ustained heavy losses. As a 
result of the crisis, apparently, the cement industry asked 
for Protection, and it has obtained a small duty of 3d. a 
ewt. on certain classes of cement, including Portland 
cement, in the new tariff. We ought to add that in our 
previous reference to the subject we overlooked this small 
and partial duty, and our statement that there is no duty 
on foreign cement in the new tariff must be corrected to 
this extent. Cement, of course, is, and remains, duty free 
until the new tariff comes into operation. 


THE EFFECT OF PROTECTIVE 
TARIFFS. 


There is very little consolation for Protectionists in the 
results of the Fiscal Inquiry hitherto published. They 
naturally make the most of what they can get. They de- 
rive a crumb of comfort from the Memorandum on 
the “Export Trade of the United Kingdom to Protected 
and Unprotected Countries and Colonies.” The Board of 
Trade divides foreign countries and colonies into groups 
of “ Protected” and “ Unprotected” as best it can. That 
the classification is rough and ready is shown by the fact 
that it has to include Belgium and Holland as Protected 
countries on account of the transit trade between them and 
Germany. 

Taking the classification for what it is worth, the Memo- 
randum shows that an increasing proportion of our exports 
goes to the Unprotected group. The Board of Trade in- 
cludes in its list of “ Principal Protected Foreign Coun- 
tries” Russia, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria-Hungary, United States. Holland 
and Belgium are included because an indeterminate amount 
of our trade with Germany passes through these countries. 
The “Principal Protected Colonies” are Victoria and 
Canada. All other countries and colonies are included 
under unprotected markets. 

Taking the classification for what it is worth, in 1850, 
the Protected group took 56 per cent. of ail our 
exports and the Unprotected 44 per cent. tn 
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The 
and the Unprotected 58 per cent. 


Protected 

In the 
case of manufactured articles the change was even greater. 
the 
foreign tariffs are crippling our export trade, and thus the 


1902 the proportions were reversed. 
group took 42 
From this Protectionists draw ready inference that 
remedy is Retaliation. 

Before considering the remedy let us be quite sure about 
the diagnosis. First, let us be on our guard against the 
The 


exports to the Protected group has been enormous, 


“fallacy of percentages.” absolute increase in our 


and 
itself disposes of the fear that we are being effectually 
shut But 


not an adequate 


are 
The 


much the principal Pro- 


out. beyond this the export figures 


measure of our total trade. 


figures show, it is true, how 
tected countries and colonies buy from us directly ; they do 
not show what is the real volume of trade between us and 
them. It is too often forgotten that tariffs which check or 
prohibit the direct exchange of goods between two countries 
do not necessarily make trade between them impossible. 
On the contrary, in most cases their effect is not to stop 
Thus Protec- 


tionist countries which refuse to buy from us, but yet wish 


trade but to send it round another way. 
to sell to us may take their payment vid countries whose 
policy is more liberal. For instance, a considerable part of 
our imports from the States is paid by our discharging 
debts for that country in South America and the East. 
Further, the present Memorandum takes no note of im- 
ports. For this we must turn to another page, where we 
find our imports from the Protected group. From this we 
get the following results : 


IMPORTS FROM PROTECTED COUNTRIES, 


Quinquennial Percentage of 

average. Total Imports. 
1855-9 50°0 
1895-9 62°3 


What does this rising proportion of t regents and falling pro- 
portion of exports mean ? First, it means that the propor- 
tion of total trade is very nearly constant and has therefore 
been much less checked by tariffs than appears at first 
sight. Secondly, it means that our imports are being paid 
” and partly, as is especially 
Thirdly, 


it probably indicates a change in the investment of our 


for partly by “ roundabout trade 


the case with the United States, by our shipping. 


capital, more of which is going to the Unprotected group 

—a process which swells our exports to them for the pre- 

sent and must swell our imports from them in the future. 
Now, the moral of this is plain. Part of our sales in the 


so-called “neutral markets” are directly due to our pur- 


chases from Protected countries. If we check these purchases 
will be 


tionist countries to the dwellers in neutral markets from 


” 


there fewer “ bills on London” offered by Protec- 


whom they wish to buy. In other words, the check to our 
imports in one direction will harass our exports in another. 
Nor will this direct effect be the end of the matter. If we 
exclude the manufactures of the United States and Germany 
from our own market they will compete with us more 
actively in South America and the East. The balance of 
our exports as between Protected and neutral markets may 
be partly redressed, but at cost of diminishing our total ex- 
port trade. By Retaliation we can diminish our imports 
and so get less of what we need, but only at the expense of 
diminishing our exports and so being able to sell less of 


what we have to offer. 
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FREE TRADE ane THRIFT. 


A Protectionist leaflet | issued by the Tariff Com- 
mittee at Birmingham is responsible for a number of 
Statistics, set forth with the object of suggesting that 
Protection is favourable to thrift. 

‘* Opponents of Tariff Reform,” we are told, ‘‘ argue 
that the United Kingdom is prospering under the free 
import system because the amount of money put into 
savings banks is increasing.” Free Traders, of course, 
do not rely on any such contention in support of their 
case. Savings banks deposits prove that one par- 
ticular form of thrift is practised more in one country 
than another. As a test, however, of the capacity to 
save it is altogether untrustworthy, as will be shown. 


In the leaflet referred to a table is published con- 
taining a calculation made by M. Fatio, a Swiss statis- 
tician, which purports to give the amount per head of 
population in the savings banks of ten protected 
countries and in Great Britain. The figures are as 
follows : 


sc ne ©€ 
Denmark... ion or in cn 15 it 64 
Switzerland _... aa wi see 13, 0 23 
Germany 7 10 6% 
Norwa 7 8 
Australia , © & 
Belgium ... pi 6 7 of 
United States ... 6 4 104 
Austria- Hungary 5s 8° 3 
Sweden . st 
France 4 8 8 
Great Britain 4 2 58 


As a presentation of the saving capacity of the 
respective countries this statement is completely mis- 
leading. 


In the first place, the compilers of this publication 
could hardly have been unaware that in Great Britain 
and France the deposits are limited by law, whereas in 
most of the other countries the savings banks accept 
deposits to any amount. The following table shows 
the practice on this point in the several countries named, 
and also gives the rate of interest usual in savings 
banks in each of them: 


Rate of Interest. 


Usually 4 . Denmark . Generally no limit to deposits 

Average 34 _—..... Switzerland . Generally none 

Usually 4 to 5 ... Germany ae Pa " 

Usually 34 ... Norway i —— 

3to4 .. Australia . £200 to £1,0c0 limit 

3 ... Belgium... soe ies 

Usually 4 . United States ... Generally none 
Austria-Hungary— 

4 .. Savings Dept. £84 

2 ed en a —_ None 

3—6 - Sweden . - ew none 

24 ... France ... . £60 

2 ... Great Britain ... £200 


The variation in the rates of interest paid, and the fact 
that in some countries no limit is put upon the sums 
which may be deposited, are sufficient of themselves to 
completely destroy the value of any merely superficial 
comparison. 


One circumstance alone is enough to put the reader 
of the leaflet upon his guard. In order to place 
Great Britain at the foot of the list it actually adopts 
as an adequate picture of the comparative saving 
capacity of the respective countries a table which ranks 
France last but one. Now every schoolboy is aware 
that in no country in the world is the habit of thrift 
more highly developed than in France, where the accu- 
mulations of the peasants enabled her to float with ease 
the huge war indemnity of £ 200,000,000 in 1871. 
Everywhere, except apparently in Protectionist circles 
in Birmingham, are the hoardings of the French people 
proverbial. Yet we are to infer from this leaflet that 
their savings are exceeded by countries like Sweden, 
Norway, Austria, and so on. Italy, it will be seen, is 
not mentioned in the list. Was this because the pitiful 
economic condition of the population would have 
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ousted Great Britain from her place at the bottom? 
Denmark is at the head, but there is no reference to 
the fact that Denmark's staple industries—dairying, 
cattle-feeding, and shipping—are xo/ protected. 


Further, in some of the countries included in the 
table the savings banks are not institutions for the 
encouragement of thrift; they actually carry on an ex- 
tensive business as bankers in the ordinary way. In 
England, where the private banks watch every opera- 
tion of the savings banks with the greatest jealousy 
on the grounds of alleged illegitimate competition with 
private enterprise it sounds “hardly credible that the 
Austrian post office savings bank has two depart- 
ments, one for the handling of savings in the strict 
sense of the word and the Government is so 
zealous in promoting thrift that the postmen 
collect half-pennies from door to door !—and the other, 
extending facilities for carrying on business, such as 
opening drawing accounts ard enabling people to 
transmit small sums by cheque. To tradesmen in 
villages and remote towns the value of such facilities 
need not be pointed out. Asa matter of fact, nearly 
two-thirds of the deposits in the Austrian post office 
savings bank are in the cheque department, and the 
extent to which it is used is shown by the fact that 
last August (\0eue Freie Presse, Sept. 2, 1903) the 
total turnover in cheques amounted to 46 million 
pounds. The bearing of this fact upon the figures cited 
in the Birmingham leaflet is obvious. 

Again, we are told that the deposits in the Swedish 
savings banks increased between 1886 and 1901 from 
£13,155,000 to £29,722,000. But it is not added that 
the post office banks were only introduced in Sweden 
in 1883, so that the increase is largely due to the rivalry 
between the competing systems. 


But what, more than anything else, proves the 
futility of quoting savings banks as any test what- 
ever of national thrift is the fact that in Great Britain 
the post-office authorities actually discourage savings, 
‘* As Chancellor of the Exchequer,” said Mr. Goschen 
a few years ago, ‘‘ I am averse to any measure which 
would largely increase the already gigantic amount 
standing to the credit of depositors in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners.”’ Protectionists are 
astounded that in Sweden the deposits went up 
£,16,000,000 in fifteen years. Why are they silent 
upon the fact that the Post-Office Savings Bank 
deposits in the United Kingdom increased from 
£40,000,000 to £ 107,000,000 between 1880 and 1895 ? 
Why should we not be told that in five years our total 
savings bank deposits (including trustee banks) went 
up from £110,000,000 to £,162,000,000 ? At the present 
moment they amount to the colossal sum of more 
than £ 200,000,000. 


Savings banks, however, are only a means to an 
end, and the more highly organised and prosperous is 
the commerce of a country the more readily are savings 
transferred from banks, where only a low rate of 
interest is earned, to business. So high an authority 
as Mr. E. W. Brabrooke, the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, remarked, in the course of a discus- 
sion at the Royal Statistical Society in 1897, that he 
looked on savings banks merely ‘‘ as infantile efforts 
in thrift. He regarded a person who deposited his 
money in a savings bank so that it should be kept 
safe for him by someone else as very much less worthy 
of encouragement than a person who used his savings 
in some way in co-operation with other people for his 
benefit and for the benefit of others.” There can be no 
doubt that the spirit of self-reliance and enterprise 
among the English people does induce them to with- 
draw their savings into trading channels to a greater 
degree than amongst most nations. In less advanced 
countries, like the majority of those quoted in the 
Birmingham leaflet, hoardings are left to accumulate 
in the savings bank until old age or adversity compels 
their withdrawal. 
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A fairer test of the savings of the industrial class in 
the United Kingdom is that given by Mr. Brabrooke 
at the British Association this year. We set them 
forth in brief compass : 


Savings Banks over £ 200,000,000 


Building Societies.. de 62,000,000 
Friendly Societies (re -gistered) .. 43,000,000 
Co-operative Societies... i 40,000,000 
Trade Unions es a ax 5,000,000 


Altogether Mr. Brabrooke estimates that in the 
department with which he is connected £ 360,000,000 of 
savings are represented. While, as he cautions us, 
some of the funds of the various bodies may have been 
counted twice over, yet any deduction necessary on 
this ground is more than balanced by the exclusion of 
many co-operative societies registered under the Com- 
panies Act, and the great industrial assurance concerns 
(one of which has a premium income of over 
£9,000,000). 


No other country in Europe possesses such a variety 
ot agencies directly controlled by the working class in 
which thrifty habits are engendered. It is true that in 
comparison with their earnings the British are less 
thrifty than some other peoples ; but that admission 
only augments the significance of the figures just quoted, 
which show that if we take the sums accumulated 
not in savings banks alone, but in all the forms in 
which small savings are put together, the rate per head 
for Great Britain should be put not at £4 2s. 5}d., but 
at something between £8 and £9. And this estimate 
leaves out of account many forms of investment such 
as annuities, small holdings in the public funds, &c., 
which are familiar to people of small means in this 
country, but which escape classification. 


RETALIATION AND SUGAR. 


It is fortunate that the country, upon the very eve of Mr, 
Balfours formal committal of the Tory party to a policy 
of retaliation at Sheffield has been provided with a striking 
object lesson of the two-edged nature of that weapon. The 
Russian Government, which is not a party to the Brussels 
Sugar Convention, has determined to strike back at Great 
Britain for its exclusion of Russian bounty-fed sugar. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to inflict the greatest amount of injury 
upon us without at the same time hurting the Russian con- 
sumer unduly it has notified its intention of levying an in- 
creased duty on Indian and Ceylon tea, differentiating in 
favour of China teas to the extent of one penny per pound. 
The seriousness of this step does not lie in the amount of 
duty levied but in the fact that, in the opinion of the Bri- 
tish law officers of the Crown, it is a violation of the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of Commerce of 1859. Russia, on the 
other hand, contends that our action in penalising her sugar 
was itself a violation of the Treaty. It has been left for a 
Unionist Free Trader, Sir H. S. King, M.P., to show the 
bearing of this step on the part of Russia. India imports 
from Russia about £1,900,000 worth of commodities annu- 
ally, of which all except £30,000 worth, consists of Russian 
mineral oils. Now as India needs no Parliamentary man- 
date, the “ big revolver ” lies ready to hand, and if Ministers 
have any real belief in the efficacy of their policy they will 
not hesitate to retaliate by imposing a heavy duty on Russian 
oil until the increased tea duties are removed. “So,” adds 
Sir H. S. King, drily, “ shall the great sword of retaliation 
smite the foes of their country to the joy of all faithful be- 
lievers and the confusion of all sceptics.” Scarcely less 
pointed is the comment of the Unionist Daily Graphic that 
the incident is “ only a further illustration cf the lamentable 
blundering which has characterised our whole policy in 
regard to sugar bounties.” 
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“THE NEW FISCAL POLICY 
IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
SHIPPING TRADE. 


By H. Russetyt Rea, M.P. 


I. 


Mr. Chamberlain “ would be glad to see the fullest dis- 
cussion on the present position and prospects of the ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries.” 


To the ordinary man it is not the theoretical arguments 
for or against Free Trade that will decide the fiscal contro- 
versy, nor is it even the statistical evidence drawn from the 
experience of the last sixty years or so. To him are pre- 
sented two pictures drawn in strong lines and high lights, 
one of a decaying trade, an impoverished nation, and a 
disintegrating Empire; the other of an increasing trade, a 
prosperous people, and an Empire growing in unity and 
strength. He is asking himself which is the true picture, 
and which the caricature. 

I propose to present a true picture of the actual and 
relative condition of one trade only, but that trade the 
largest, and most distinctly national of our industries, the 
shipping trade, and to consider the probable effect of the 
proposed changes in our national fiscal policy upon it. 

This trade, almost alone among our great industries, is 
not dependent upon local advantages. Providence has de- 
creed that South Wales and Pennsylvania shall be great 
centres of coal production; climate has greatly assisted to 
locate the spinning and manufacture of cotton in Lanca- 
shire ; proximity to fuel and convenience in obtaining raw 
material fix the centres of most manufacturing industries. 
But our unique and supreme position, as the carriers cf the 
world, we have won for ourselves in unfavoured competi- 
tion with all other nations upon the open ocean. Even if 
it be admitted that in the building of ships we have local 
advantages, our shipyards are open to men of all nations 
on equal terms with Englishmen, and shipbuilders are 
seldom themselves shipowners. Without any special ad- 
vantages, therefore, we have captured and hold an unques- 
tioned and unchallenged supremacy in this great industry. 
To us, as an island people, with the largest markets in the 
world, the greatest volume of imports and exports, and de- 
pendent to a greater extent than any other on imported 
food, it is obvious that the possession of a great and effi- 
cient mercantile marine must be of vital importance ; but 
it is not also generally realised, even in shipping circles, 
that the business of ship-owning and ship management is 
actually, in itself, the most important and valuable single 
branch of our commercial activities. _ Doubtless coal- 
mining employs more men, and our railways have a capital 
more than five times as great as that invested in ships; but 
the annual gross earnings of our mercantile marine are 
about equal to the total gross earnings of all our railways 
put together, which amounted to £ 106,000,000 in 1902, 
and considerably more than the value of the total product 
of our largest manufacture, that of cotton, which, it is esti- 
mated, reaches a total of £90,000,000. 

Greatly as our total foreign trade exceeds that of any 
other nation, our shipping trade exceeds it in much greater 
proportion. To say that the British Empire is the first of 
ship-owning communities is to give a very inadequate state- 
ment of her position; she is in this respect equal to the 
next sixteen shipowning powers combined. Whilst in these 
countries there is an average of one ton of shipping to every 
thirty-three inhabitants, the tonnage of the United King- 
dom is equal to one ton to every three of its inhabitants. 
One out of every thirty-six of the adult male population of 
this country earns his living on the sea. Of a total gross 
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tonnage of ocean-going mercantile vesseis, in the whole 


world of 301% millions of tons, 1434 millions of tons belong 
to Great Britain and her colonies, or 48 per cent. of the 
whole ; and of this 1434 millions, 88 per cent. belongs to 
the Mother Country. But these figures do not, by them- 
selves, give an adequate view of our actual predominance 
in this trade, unless account be taken of the quality as well 
as the quantity of the ships owned. It is commonly 
reckoned that one ton of steam shipping is equal in effi- 
ciency to 4 tons of sailing tonnage, and in the year 1900 
more than 80 per cent. of British shipping consisted of 
steamships ; while of the shipping of the rest of the wor!d 
only 70 per cent. was steam, and 30 per cent. sailing ton- 
nage. With this correction Great Britain’s proportion rises 
to at least 50 per cent. of the whole. 

The unfairness of the common practice of deducing the 
conclusion that England is a decaying nation from the fact 
that, in an age of unparalleled expansion in the world’s pro- 
duction, she has not been able to maintain a lead (which 
fifty years ago may have amounted to a virtual monopoly), 
if this lead be calculated in percentages, has often been 
But in the shipping trade even this marvel- 
It is not 


pointed out. 
lous proportion has been more than maintained. 
a case of comparison with Germany or America, but one of 
England against the world, and in this comparison England 
comes out top. In their Reports of the Progress of Mer- 
chant Shipping, the Board of Trade are unable to give com- 
plete figures of the shipping of several foreign nations 
earlier than the year 1870, but the figures which are given 
show that, in the middle of the last century, the British pro- 
portion of the shipping of the world was very much less 
than it is at present. In 1873, the boom year of the Bir- 
mingham Tariff Reformers, when, according to them Eng- 
land’s commercial prosperitv culminated, and her decline 
began, we find the tonnage of the world was little more than 
half of what it has now reached, or 17% millions of tons, 
and 80 per cent. of this consisted of sailing ships. Of 
this smaller tonnage of inferior quality, England’s propor- 
tion was 4314 per cent., while to-day, as I have stated 
before, it is 48 per cent. of far more valuable and efficient 
vessels. 

Particularly noticeable is the capture of the foreign trade 
of the United States by British ships in the last forty 
years. In 1860, before the Civil War, and before the United 
States had entered upon its career of Protection, less than 
one-quarter (23.9 per cent.) of the foreign trade of that 
country was conveyed in British ships. In 1901 more than 
half (54.4 per cent.) of a trade, that had itself increased 
more than three-fold in three years, had been secured by 
this country. 

The Select Committee, which for two years considered 
the position of British shipping in general, and its relation 
to subsidies in particular, found only one ground for dis- 
satisfaction—viz., that the ownership of the fastest ocean 
steamships had passed from Great Britain to Germany, and 
one ground for apprehension, viz., that since the year 1894 
the percentage of our foreign trade—v.e., trade between the 
United Kingdom and foreign countries, carried by foreign 
ships—had increased. We may hope that the new 
Cunarders will shortly wipe out the first-mentioned re- 
proach to British enterprise, while, I think, a little closer 
analysis would have much diminished any apprehension as 
to the encroachments of foreign ships in our own ports. 
The increase in the foreign share of the tonnage entered 
into, and cleared from our ports, in the years mentioned, 
may be attributed chiefly to two items—first, the calls of 
the great German Atlantic steamers at Southampton, Ply- 
mouth, and Dover, at which ports they remain half an hour 
to land or discharge a few passengers, and in no way touch 
the export or import trade of the country; and second, to 
the existence of a small number of Channel passenger 
steamers, owned by the French railway companies, which 
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enter our ports daily all the year round, and are counted 
scores of times over in the course of the year. ‘To these 
two items must be added an increasing number of entirely 
British-owned ships, which for various reasons, are sailed 
under foreign flags. ‘These three items fully account for 
the apparent increase in foreign tonnage noticed by the 
Subsidy Committee. 

It must not be forgotten that our position of overwhelm 


ing supremacy on the ocean has been gained, and is being 
maintcined, in spite of foreign restrictions and exclusions, 
subsidies and bounties Many countries, particularly 
France. Russia, and the United States, reserve their coast 


ing trade to ships of their own nationality, a voyage from 
Havre to Algiers, from New York round Cape Horn to 
San Francisco, or from Cronstadt to Port Arthur counting 
az a cossting voyage France subsidises her merchant 
flect to the extent of nearly two millions sterling per annum, 
and the German subsidies, if those of an indirect charac 
ter, such as exemptions from duties and preferential rail- 
way rates, be included, are probably of an equally extrava- 
gant character. Nevertheless, the British flag holds, I will 


not say the field, but the ocean. 


WAGES UNDER FREE TRADE 
AND PROTECTION. 


The sections of the Board of Trade Memoranda 
dealing with wages and cost of living are even more 
favourable to this country than was anticipated. 

Dealing first with money wages, the Memorandum 
gives the following : 

COMPARISON OF RATES OF WAGES IN SKILLED TRADES IN 
rHE UnireD Kincpom, UNITED STATES, GERMANY, AND 
FRANCE. 

United United 
Kingdom. States.* Germany. France. 
(A) Number of quotations 
of rates of wages on 
which the following 


results are based 470 141 . 184 ... 248 
(B8) Mean weekly rates for 
15 skilled trades s. d. ‘. & s. d. ed. 


I. Capital cities... 42 0 75 O 24 0 36 0 
II]. Other cities and 
ee 36 0 69 4 22 6 22 10 


(c) Percentage compari- 
son (United Kingdom 


100) 
I. Capital cities ... 100 179 57 86 
II. Other cities and 
IE < tsciccvestens 100 193 63 63 
* New York has been taken as the capital ot the United 


States. 
AVERAGE INCOME OF FAMILIES IN GROUPS OF TRADES. 

‘* The available data for comparing average family 
income in large groups of trades are much less com- 
plete and satisfactory than those for comparing rates of 
wages for particular occupations.” A calculation, how- 
ever, was made and the result obtained is as follows: 

COMPARISON OF FAMILY INCOMES. 
United Kingdom. United States. Germany. France. 
100 123 69 83 

Basing their argument on the figures given above, 
but admitting that the method is very rough and ready, 
the Board of Trade conclude that the average level of 
industrial wages in the United States is not far from 
one and a half times that in the United Kingdom ; 
while the average for Germany is two-thirds, and the 
average for France three-quarters of that which prevails 
in the United Kingdom. 

This shows that the United Kingdom has the highest 
rate of money wages in any European country. Ger- 
man wages are not quite two-thirds of British. Wages 
here are below the United States level because (1) the 
United States has enormous natural resources ; (2) its 
population is comparatively sparse and the demand for 
labour is still greater than the supply ; (3) it is the 
greatest Free Trading area in the world. 
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But the rate of wages is rising in the United King- 
dom more rapidly than in the United States, while the 
cost of living is falling more rapidly. The Board of 
Trade gives the following table showing the change in 
the rate of money wages in different countries from 
1881 to 1900. Taking the wages paid in each country 
in 1900 as a standard, the table shows what percentage 
of this was paid in each previous year. 


( The figures are tn all cases exclusive of agriculture. ) 


a o ip tines 
Ea “= $s8 @ E25 
Be. ‘£5. seBeS .2. 535 
S8é acs ga-ee Sel stk, 
Mas es Ess 2 sce Sige 
gas SES CFSSS wo = “See 
23 ‘sy OM EoEe 3 BS = 
=~ — a5 a = SEs 
1881 83:1 881. 850 86 
1882 84-4 90°71 . 87°5 88 
1883... 843 918 . 87:0 89 
1884 ... 834 918. 87°5 90 
1885 ... 819 90% . -- 87°5 91 
1886 ... 811 907 . 814 ., - 92 
1887 ... 81°5 924 . i a 92 
1888 ... 836 934 . 793 . 94 
1889 ... 869 943 80°83. — 96 
1890 ... 901 955 . 84-4 98 
1891 91-1 96'7 . 84:8 97 
1892 89°3 968 . 84:3. 97 
1893 89°5 96:0 . 848 97 
1894 88°7 948 . 84:9 — 98 
1895 88:2 946. 85:9 . — 98 
1896 89'2 94:7 . 88°6 96:0 98 
1897 90°1 95'7 . 90:9 ... i Se 
1898 92°6 956 ... 944 ... -- woo |= 
noes (os Ok. le — -- 
1900 ... 1000 ... 1000 ... 1000 ... 1000 


It will be seen that the rise in the United Kingdom 
is considerably faster than in the United States, while, 
starting from a much lower level, Germany has not 
gained on us. Meanwhile real wages have increased 
much faster in England than inGermany. This is seen 
by comparing the cost of bread and meat, the two most 
important items in the workman’s cost of living. 
“STATEMENT COMPARING Cost oF Foop To A WorRKMAN’S 

FAMILY IN QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS, 
(Average for 1897-1901 = 100.) 


Period. Germany. United Kingdom. 
1877-1881 os — 112 én 14 
1882-1886. pes 101 sa 125 
1887-1891 és as 106 
1892-1896... on 99 - 98 
1897-1901 a aa a 100 


The meaning of this table is that in the last five 
years a German workman has been able to purchase 
as much food of the kind to which he is accustomed for 
100 marks as he could get 20 years previously for 
112 marks, while the English workman has been able 
to make 100 shillings go as far in purchasing food as 
140 shillings would have gone 20 years before.” 

To this may be added: 

STATEMENT SHOWING PERCENTAGE CIIANGES IN THE AVERAGE 
OF THE WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHEAT AND MEAT IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES FOR 20 YEARS. 

(Average for 1900 = 100.) 


“a United 

Year. —— France. Germany. States of 

8 ; America. 
SE cides 133'73__... -- o- 11224 ... 13234 
oe 11973... - .. 10266 ... 12635 
rr 10992 ... 10744 ... 9962 ... 109°70 
eee 10477 ... 10689 .. 9761 ... 10639 
1887 ......... 10255 ... 10332 ... 9715 ... 10803 
. ae 10725 ... 10693 ... 9898 ... 113-66 


.- 11006 ... 10802 ... 111:32 
1890 ......... 10489 ... 11793 ... 11682 ... 112-29 


eae 11102 ... 12077 ... 12094 ... 116:20 
1892 ......... 10241 ... 11181 .. 11104 ... 10773 
eae 98°91 ... 10558 ... 9771 ... 11091 
1894 ......... 92°88 ... 11152 ... 9653 ... 91-69 
BN sccdkene 92°64 ... 10600 ... 96°57 ... 91:27 
1896 ......... 92:79 ... 9939 ... 9639 ... 8802 
es 10014 ... 10766 ... 10501 ... 101:04 
I rec c 103'36 ... 11433 ... 11182 ... 103-84 
1899 ......... 95°32 ... 10165 ... 10033 ... 9467 
1900 ......... 10000 ... 10000 ... 10000 ... 100-00 
ee 9737 .. —  .. 10610 ... 102-89 
ae 10125 ... — .. 10077 ... 11373 
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The preceding table shows that the decline in cost 
of living is greatest in the United Kingdom. 

The Board of Trade, comparing the first and last 
quinquennial periods for which we have figures for all 
countries, Z.e., 1886-1890 and 1896-1900, says that the 
fall of prices was greatest in America, but this selection 
of periods is unduly favourable to the United States, as 
it ignores both the heavy fall between 1883 and 1886, 
and the sharp rise in American prices between 1goo and 
1902. Taking the first and last quinquennial periods 
given, it will be seen that the British decline is the 
greatest. 

Putting all these points together : 

The British workman stands first in Europe in money 
wages, and second in the world to the United States. 

His money wages are increasing about as fast as the 
German's and a good deal faster than the American's. 

His cost of living is diminishing faster than either the 
German’s or the American’s. 

His real wages are, therefore, second only to the 
Americans and are catching them up, while leaving the 
Germans further behind. 


AUSTRALIAN FREE TRADERS 
AND 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. 


During the recent Budget debate in the Australian 
House of Representatives Mr. G. H. Reid, Leader of the 
Commonwealth Opposition, urged the House to redu the 
Tariff on goods of British origin by 50 per cent. without 
asking any concessions from the Mother Country in re- 
turn. While there is not the slightest chance of Mr. 
Reid’s advice being carried in the present Parliament, it 
exemplifies the attitude of Australian Free Traders towards 
the reciprocity proposals of Mr. Chamberiain. They are 
anxious to sweep Protection out of existence, and would 
welcome a reduction of duties in favour of the United 
Kingdom as a step towards Free Trade; while Mr. Reid 
has also declared that as long as Protection exists it 
should be made less severe against the Britisher than 
against the foreigner. In this he speaks as an Imperialist, 
not as an Economist, and he has no sympathy with those 
who would give a Tariff Preference to the United Kingdom 
and ask the United Kingdom to penalise foreign 
goods in return. It is doubtful, indeed, whether there is 
any man of note, any prominent newspaper, or any politi- 
eal association which does advocate a Preference to British 
goods by a reduction of duties in return for the imposi- 
tion of British duties upon foreign food. Mr. Reid and 
the “ree Traders who urge the reduction ask no guid pro 
quo. Sir Edmund Barton and the Protectionists who 
want a guid pro quo do not favour reductions, but offer 
the empty gift of higher duties upon the goods of the 


foreigner. 


It is iuis fact that deprives statements about Australian 
approbation of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of all real 
significance. ‘The Protectionist Association has definitely 
declared that any Preference given to Great Britain must 
provide for adequate Protection against Great Britain to the 
Australian manufacturer, and a Preference of this kind 
means practically nothing more than an increase of Pro- 
tection, naturally welcome to all  Protectionists. Its 
utility to the United Kingdom would be small, since the 
imports of Australia from other countries consist largely 
of tropical products and of articles like mineral oil and 
tobacco, in which no Tariff would enable England to com- 
pete; another portion of them comes from British do- 
minions, which would not presumably be penalised in 
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an “Empire Tariff”; while yet another portion consists 
of low-quality goods, which Australia would produce for 
herself if duties were raised against the foreigner. The 
amount of Australian trade remaining which might fall 
to England’s share under a preference which maintained 
adequate Protection to local manufacturers is so trumpery 
that the imposition of food duties in order to secure it 
could scarcely be urged by even the mest ardent ad- 
vocate of reciprocity. 


Small, however, as is the preference which Austra- 
stralian Protectionists are prepared to give the Mother 
Country, there is no certainty that they are strong enough 
to give it. Preference in such a form would be strongly 
opposed by all Free Traders as involving increased Pro- 
tection in their own country, and as striking a blow at 
Free Trade in Engiand, which has always been to them 
an example and a source of encouragement. The Free 
Traders are steadily gaining strength in the Commonwealth ; 
they were powerful enough to force large reductions in 
the Protectionist Tariff introduced by the Barton Ministry, 
and Mr. Reid will lead the Opposition as a Free Trader at 
the forthcoming Federal elections. Had he consented to 
let the Tariff stand he could have ousted the Government 
at any time during the present Session, but has declared 
his intention of taking office as a Free Trade Premier, or 
not taking office at all. he position is thus, that the 
Protectionists, if they retain a majority in Parliament, may 
offer the United Kingdom a useless Preference in return 
for iavours conferred, while the Free Traders, anxious as 
they are to reduce all duties, are prepared to give a real 
Preference to this country, should it prove that such a 
course is on the line of least resistance in Tariff Reform. 


Throughout his political career Mr. Reid has been a 
staunch and a very practical Free Trader. In New South 
Wales he carried a Tariff lower than that of any country 
in the world, not excluding the United Kingdom; in the 
Commonwealth he led the party which secured substantial 
Tariff reductions ; since the Tariff was enacted he has con- 
ducted a Free Trade lecturing campaign in all the Au- 
stralian States, and everywhere he has eloquently pointed 
to the United Kingdom’s prosperity as the fruits of a 
Free Trade policy. In view of Mr. Reid’s recent advocacy 
of reducing duties by 50 per cent. in favour of the 
Mother Country, it seems very important to emphasise his 
firm adherence to Free Trade, since the advocates of 
the Chamberlain scheme may easily point to his utterance 
a; implying in some degree Australian Free Trade ap- 
proval of it. In fact it is nothing of the kind. Mr. Reid 
is a politician and a practical man; if there are electors 
to be found with whom British feeling weighs more than 
fiscal conviction, or half-hearted Protectionists who would 
suffer reductions in the Tariff that would not be too 
sweeping, he means to have them on his side. He is an 
Imperialist himself, and will take all the help he can get 
from Imperial sentiment in his Tariff policv; but from 
him there will be no bargaining; any Preference he gives 
the United singdom will be a Free Trade Preference. 
He believes that this country can ask no more and needs 
no more than a free market in Australia in common with 
all other countries ; and if, for the time, he advocates dif- 
ferential duties, it is only because he will accept partial 
Free Trade if he cannot secure the whole. The imposi- 
tion of British duties on food or raw materials would be 
regretted by him and the whole Free Trade party, both 
because they believe it would injure the United Kingdom 
and because if done by way of bargain with themselves 
it would entail the retention in the Commonwealth of 
Protective duties which they confidently hope in the end to 
abolish altogether. 

C. H. CHOMLEY, 
Austratian Free Trade and Liberal Association, 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 23.—Mr. Chamberlain attends a meeting of 
the Birmingham Tariff Committee,which was re-formed under 
the title of the Imperial Tariff Committee, with Mr. Chamber- 
lain as president. 

Rochester by-election results inthe return of Mr. C. Tuff 
(Protectionist) by 2,504 votes against 1,983 recorded for Sir 
Harry Johnston (Free Trader). 

An important correspondence between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. A. W. Black, M.P., is published respecting the 
Canadian negotiations with Germany. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, in a letter to Sir W. D. Thorburn, 
M.P., maintains his position that the iron and woollen indus- 
triesare not being ruined by foreign competition. 

Mr. F. Maddison, of the Cobden Club, invited by Mr. 
Powell Williams, M.P., to justify a statement that preferential 
tariffs ‘‘ would add to the burdens of the working classes, 
hamper industry, create capitalist monopolies, and cause 
international and colonial discord,” quotes Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches in 1881 and 1896 as making out the case of the club 
against the “revolutionary change” of preferential tariffs. 

THURSDAY, Sept. 24.—Mr. Tuff, the new Member for Rochester, 
has received a message of congratulation from Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who says he has “taught the Free Importers a much- 
needed lesson.” 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking in Scotland, de- 
nounces the method now being pursued by the Government on 
Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal proposal as discreditable and dis- 
honest. Itwas no wonder that the genuine Free Traders in 
the Government had left it. 

FRIDAY, Sept. 25 Mr. Jesse Collings, at Church Stretton, 
says the United States is self-supporting, and the present idea 
is tomake the British Empire, which is three times as large, 
self-supporting also. 

Mr. Chamberlain wr'tes to an Exeter correspondent that he 
is still a strong supporter of Mr. Balfour’s administration. 

Writing to the Tariff Reform League, Mr. Chamberlain 
says he is convinced that his resignation will conduce to the 
ultimate success of his policy. 

In a rejoinder to Mr. Powell Williams, M.P., who had 
reiterated his criticisms upon the Cobden Club, Mr. Maddison 
says that these insinuations have their use, because they 
measure the extent of the defeat of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The Unionist Free Food League while hailing with satisfac- 
tion the abandonment by Mr. Balfcur of the food taxes declare 
that in view of the declared intentions of Mr. Chamberlain to 
devote himself to the advocacy of a policy involving protec- 
tive taxation on food and the increasing activity of the organi- 
sation formed to promote it, all Unionists opposed to such a 
policy should “give their open and steadfast opposition to 
any attempt to impose such taxation.” 

SATURDAY, Sept. 26.—Dominion Trades Congress at Brock- 
ville endorses the action of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress respecting Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

Conferences of trade unionists and co-operators at Cardiff 
and representatives of trades councils at Oxford, both 
gatherings being strongly opposed to any interference with 
Free Trade. 

Replying to a correspondent who called his attention to 
Mr. C. H. Wilson's telegram to Hull (see FREE TRADER of 
last week), Mr. Chamberlain says he would be glad to see the 
fullest discussion on the present position and prospects of the 
shipping and shipbuilding industries. “The progress in both 
respects of foreign countries should give those who are 
interested here serious reasons for reflection.” 

Monpay, Sept. 28.—An East-End publican having informed 
Mr. Chamberlain he had labelled all his bottles * Support 
Fiscal Reform,” receives a reply stating that “ anything which 

calls attention to the question he has raised is useful at the 
present time.’ 

TUESDAY, Sept. 29.—According to a Swansea correspon Jent, 
Mr. Chamberlain expects that before long the proposed 
changes will obtain the support of very many labour leaders 
who, from political prejudice, had condemned them before 
they were fully explained. 


How “Dumpinc” Benerits British TrRape.—At the 
annual meeting of the Palmer Shipbuilding and Iron Com- 
pany, Sir Charles McLaren, M.P., the chairman, pointed 
out that during the past three years the firm has been able 
to purchase in Germany steel castings and forgings at 
30 per cent. below the price of similar English goods, and 
in consequence was able to secure orders which would 
otherwise have been lost. Germany dumped these goods 
on our shores. British labour built them into ships and 
machines, and sold them back to Germany at a higher 
price. Sir Charles McLaren was thus able to indicate a 
large increase in the exports of his firm, both to Germany 
an | to the United States, two of the most “ Protected” of 
our foreign rivals. 
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LABOUR AND WINDOW-SASHES. 
To the Editor of THE FREE TRADER. 

Sir,—Some months ago I had several structural alterations 
to make in my house, and, during the progress of the work, fre- 
quent opportunities of conversing with the men employed in 
the work arose. I learned that a couple of years ago there had 
been dissatisfaction on their part because the builder was 
introducing planing and other steam machinery into his works, 
and it was then feared that the number of hands he would 
employ would be reduced, and possibly wages might be lowered. 
In addition to this labour-saving machinery, very many ready- 
made doors, sashes, and other prepared wood were entering 
the yards. I asked what had been the result. The reply was a 
general laugh. “Why, bless your heart, there is more work 
than we can do, ay! than twice the number of us could do if 
the guv’nor would take the work offered him. See all those houses 
(mentioning a large number lately erected), we have just 
run those up, and we're busy on another block now.” I asked 
if they could give me a reason (and the reply might be of 
service to Mr. Chamberlain). It was: “ We can build houses 
so cheaply now that almost any working man can afford to live 
in one that has two or three living-rooms, a bathroom, several 
bedrooms, and a bit of garden, at a rent that formerly 
wouldn't hire him a portion of a house, badly drained, badly 
situated, and unhealthy in the extreme. 

I pursued the inqviry as to the displacement ‘of labour by the 
importation of ready-fitted woodwork. The reply I got was 
that if the wood were brought over and had to be worked up 
in England the cost would be so great as to check this building. 
\t the same time I was told that to fix a window-sash or a 
door a skilled carpenter is required, and so much money is 
saved in using these ready-made articles there is some 
to spare for fitting wocdwork in such houses that in the old 
class of tenements was never seen, consequently everyone 
from the investor who finds the money to build, the shipowner 
who carries the woodwork, the builder who uses it, the work- 
man who fits it, alters and adapts it, there is a stream of busi- 
ness which incre.ses year by year, and the results of all this 
various labour add to the wealth of the nation at large. 

This is the secret of the silent but potent growth of our 
internal wealth—the ability to buy cheaply, and consequentlv 
live cheaply.—Yours faithfully, 

ArtHuR GrimsHAw Haywoon, Lt.-Col. 

Blundellsands, Liverpool. 


OPERATIVE COTTON SPINNERS DENOUNCE Foop TAXEs. 
—aAfter an inquiry into the probable effects upon the cotton 
trade of a tax upon food imports, the Executive Committee 
of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners express their conviction that such a tax would 
permanently lower the spending power of the operatives’ 
wages and would narrow the boundaries of the cotton trade. 
‘They also condemn the proposed taxation as likely to en- 
courage the exploitation of the people by capitalist mono- 
polies, to create discord between England and her colonies, 
and to breakdown the safeguards to international peace 
which have been established by Free Trade. 





NOW READY— 


““THROUCH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By L. G. CHIOZZA-MONEY. 
A complete statement of the case against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal proposals, some instalments of which have 
appeared in THE FREE TRADER. 





Price 3d. at all the Bookstalls; or Post Free from 
the Free Trade Union, 4d. 





The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of Is. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Véictoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 


14, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





